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THE INHABITANTS OF PISA. 





PROM VHERMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY. 
[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 


—— 

The nobility, not only at Pisa but all over Italy, are 
exempted from that spirit-of reserve and haughtiness with 
which they are reproached in some other states of Europe, 
and this is a circumstance easily accounted for. Since 
the fall of the Roman empire, if we except the period of 
those pious follies known under the name of crusades, 
Italy, ever in a state, of subjugation, has had no oppor- 
tunity of recovering her former conquests. A prey to the 
fury of civil war, and divided into a number of petty 
states, she has found it impossible to seek for the gratifi- 
cation of ambition in distant expeditions; almost all her 
great families have, therefore, risen to distinction in the 
church, or in the exercise of commerce and the arts, and 
they have, for the most part, had the wisdom not to for- 
get the origin of their greatness. The Italian nobility, 
instead of making their rank a shelter for ignorance and 
indolence, generally cultivate a taste for literature and 
the arts, which seldom fails to introduce into society a 
spirit of equality rejected by the soldier, in countries 
where the right of bearing arms is a privilege confined to 
one perticular class. This spirit of equality is also sup- 
ported by the church, of which it is the very essence, the 
papal chair being, at this day, the only elective throne 
in Europe. The advantages of birth, so far from being 
of weight in the decisions of the conclaves, afford rather a 
motive of exclusion, as the Cardinals dread that a prince 
should sacrifice the interests of the Holy See to those of 
his, reigning house. At every election of a new Pope, 
Opportunity is given to the principal members of one 
family, of emerging from the middle ranks of society, 
and rising to the sovereignty of some principalities in the 
patrimony of Saint Peter like those of the Borghesi, the 
Colonne, the Braschi, or the Aldobrandini. — 

The people of Pisa welcome strangers with hospitality. 
They are far from being deficient in understanding, or 
even in genius, and have a perpetual desire of acquir- 
ing new knowledge; but, among those who inhabit the 
marshes (marenne) where the air is heavy and unwhole- 
some, there are some who afford instances of a total want 
of memory. A physician, who had for some time been 
in the habit of attending a patient every day at a certain 
hour, continued his visits for a week after the sick man’s 
death. 

People, who have passed their lives with the Gascons, 
are astounded by the vanity of the Italians. They are 
habitually as much inflated by pride and _gpen to flat- 
tery as men of an ordinary cast, suddenly Clevated by 
some unexpected turn of good fortune. I often amused 
myself with listening to the buffoons and jugglers in the 
squares of Pisa, or on the quays of. the Arno. Having 
taken off their hats with great humility, and saluted the 
spectators with profound respect, they usually begin their 
harangues in these words: Nobilissimi signori, qui riu- 
sini. At the words, most noble gentlemen, all the sur- 


rounding workmen, artisans, peasants, and beggars draw 
themselves up, and, forming a circle round the orator, 
prepare to listen to what follows: he then assures them, 
that, for the slight reward of @ erazia (a small coin of 
about six centinies in value) he will exhibit to them their 
illustrious ancestors. They gladly produce the sum re- 
quired for the privilege of beholding their noble ancestors 
in a magic lantern, and consider them with no less pride 
than that with which Zneas contemplated the Caesars of 
his race, while they were yet wandering in Elysium. 

The common people at Pisa are dirty, particularly in 
the interior of their houses; the streets also are encum- 
bered with filth, as the inhabitants never sweep the 
parapets before the doors of their houses. In 1809, 
galley-slaves, chained together in couples, furnished with 
long brooms, and dragging after them small carts, were 
employed, morning and evening, in the different districts 
of the town, to sweep the streets; but they performed this 
task with so much negligence, that they might rather 
be said to have scatteres about the dirt, before collected 
in heaps, than to have removed it. When the galley- 
slaves were removed from Pisa, in the course of the year 
1810, the dirt of the streets was sold by auction, by the 
mayoralty, to the gardeners and farmers, who paid a 
slight compensation for the privilege of cleaning the streets. 
It may easily be imagined that the broad flags etill remain 
covered with dirt. 

To these inconveniences may be added the vermin of 
various kinds, which the beggars remove, without killing 
them, from their filthy diseased bodies, when seated upon 
the parapets, or steps of the large houses and palaces. 
The patronage of women is extensive in all countries ; 
but it is much more active in countries whose governments 
are directed by them. At Florence, the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, of which Eliza Buonaparte 
was governess during five years, the Italian women and 
their cicisbei enjoyed particular favour. A rich lady of 
Pisa, to whom Napoleon had granted the title of Coun- 
tess, while her husband enjoyed only that of Chevalier, 
attached to the cross of honour, bestowed upon him in 
lieu of a decoration which he wore under the ancient go- 
vernment of Tuscany, procured for her cicisbei, who was 
employed in the finances of his town, leave of absence 
during several months, in order that he might attend her 
to Florence, where she was about to enter upon the duties 
of lady of honour at the new court. It appears, however, 
that the governess attached sufficient value to this favour 
to make it a plea for refusing one more dear to the vanity 
of the Countess, which the latter solicited when Eliza 
came, in 1810, to pass the carnaval at Venice. Eliza 
gave a series of court balls, of which the etiquette forbade 
the admission of public functionaries not invested with 
authority. The lover of the Countess, then employed in 
an tration, being thus debarred from the pleasure 
of attending her, she was obliged to accept the services of 
others less amiable in her eyes than her young and hand- 
some Frenchman. She in vain used all her interest to 
obtain his admission at the grand ball. This was an im- 
portant point, and the etiquette of the palace was not to 
be violated, particularly in a case where the will of a sister 
of Buonaparte was concerned. The illustrious Countess, 


invitations, had then recourse to the following stratagem. 
She resolved to address invitations to no Frenchman in 
place, not even to the imperial attorney; she could ill have 
borne to see him take precedence of her handsome cicisbei. 
It is true that she might have distributed invitations indis- 
criminately to all, and thus have included her favourite, 
but as the prohibition to do so was absolute, no French - 
man was invited, and the imperial attorney was reduced to 
the necessity of writing to the master of the ceremonies to 
claim his right of attendance, which was finally accord d 
to him. But I will no longer occupy myself with the 
foibles and petty passions of the attendants of the Sove- 
reign, while she herself affords so many instances of their 
influence on her own conduct. 

Eliza, the sister of an Emperor, Governess, and Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, honoured, at that time, with her 
favour a young and handsome prefect, whom she had at 
first raised to the honour of being one of her squires. The 
favourite frequently quitted his residentship to dance at- 
tendance upon the court, and threw aside the embroidered 
costume of a prefect for a light green coat and hanger. 
He was recommended to the protection of the Kmperor at 
Paris, and, in less than a year, was made officer of the le- 
gion of honour, Baron of the Empire, and Master of 
Requests, and received an annual addition of 20,000 francs 
to his salary as prefect. The Governess then used her 
interest to have him promoted to the oftice of Secretary 
under her, but Napoleon having received complaints that 
the business of the prefecture was entirely abandoned to 
the principal clerks, instead of nominating him to the 
secretaryship, suddenly recalled him frem Italy, and gave 
him a prefecture at only a hundred leagues’ distance from 
Paris. The Grand Duchess was thus reduced to the ne- 
cessity of waltzing with the grandson of a gentleman of 
Lucea, of the name of Lucchesini 

The court of Florence in 1809, 1810, and 1811, was 
very gay: it is said that the ladies of honour, the women 
of the bedchambcr, the pages, chamberlains and squires, 
did nothing but dance and sing from morning till night ; 
or rather, perhaps from night till morning ; but the people 
were not the more happy on that account. The Tuscans re- 
gretted, in the cottage, as well as in the palace, the pater- 
nal government of the Medici, particularly of Leopold, 
and of their successors: they were then neither oppressed 
by wars and enormous contributions, nor subject to capital 
punishments, Robbers were little known amongst them : 
entirely occupied with the cultivation of the sciences and 
fine arts, and the care of their domestic happiness, these 
reserved men were unacquainted with the spirit of wrang- 
ling introduced among them by the impetuous French. 

The Tuscan peasants are reputed to be cunning ac- 
cording to the following proverb: Scarpe grosse, cervello 
sottile ; thick shoes, subtle heads. 

In 1811, crimes were multiplied with alarming rapidity : 
as early as the month of March, robberies were openly 
committed by day and by night in the houses, strects, 
high roads, and churches. The public misery was so 
great that the people declared aloud that they had no 
other means.of subsisting than by robbery and pillage. 
The enemies of France, without doubt, took advan- 
tage of the general appearance of distress, and fomented 
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expulsion from their territories. It is said that the 


against the repentant sinner, although he made various 


English introduced upon the coast of Italy, bands of armed | attempts te approach her at her return to town. At last 
robbers from Sicily, organized into companies. No sooner | he got tired of so many fruitless attempts, and did, in 
was the peace of Europe disturbed than the English were | reality, what he had till then only had the appearance of 


accused in France and elsewhere of being the ‘authors of 
the disorder; there were in fact many strangers and fo- 
reigners among the robbers and assassins who were arrestcd. 
The great proprietors, under pretext that they were ruined 
by the imposts of the French government, employed 
neither workmen nor labourers, and purposely left their 
lands uncultivated and unsown. A military commission 
was thenestablished at Florence, with power to bring to trial 
such as were attainted of great crimes. The government 
at the same time introduced into the country large impor- 
tations of grain, and ordered public works to be carried on 
in all the towns of ‘Tuscany. All disturbances were ter- 
minated by the execution of a few banditti. The fine 
season of 1811, the year of the comet, so much spoken of 
in Europe, was rendered remarkable by so great an abun- 
dance, that the malcontents were left almost without pretext 
for insurrection. Before the harvests, however, that is to say 
from January to the month of May, the poor were very 
numerous, and still continued to suffer all the miseries of 
famine. It is well known how much the enjoyments of 
the opulent are interrupted by that social disease known 
under the name of mendicity, in southern countries, where 
all the wealth of the land is in the hands of a small num- 
ber of individuals. 

The number of beggars at Pisa is very great in propor- 
tion to the extent of the population. They are scen seated 
upon the steps of the palaces and churches, on the quays 
and parapets, and assembled in groups round the foun- 
tains, and at the doors of coffec-houses and inns; they in- 
trude themselves every where, ascend the stairs of private 
houses, and even force themselves into the apartments, and 
insolently demand alms. They mutilate themselves to 
such a degree that their half naked bodies present the most 
disgusting spectacle of bloody wounds. They infest the 
public walks, where they fasten themselves upon passengers 
with so much obstinacy, that it is sometimes necessary to 
defend one’s self against them, by blows and strokes of the 
cane, or to push them away, with the hands, which ought 
however to be carefully covered with gloves for the pur- 
pose. A stout young beggar, of about fifteen years of age, 
once followed me for the space of three quarters of an 
hour, muttering Pater Nosters and Ave Marias, and 
calling down blessings upon my head; when he found 
that I still persisted in refusing him aid, he left me to 
harrass another passenger, but not till he had bestowed 
upoa ine a few hearty curses with as much zeal as he had 
before pronounced his blessings. I fave often seen the 
Italians spit into the hands of these miserable wretches, 
but they calmly wipe them, and again extend them to 
sulicit charity. Laws are now instituted at Pisa for the 
suppression of mendicity; but there were at that time 
only five or six gendarmes stationed in the streets for this 
purpose, who were very inadequate to the task of control- 
ing a crowd of stout healthy beggars, whose misery was in 
great part occasioned by their own indolence. 

Liverpool. A. W. 
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THE NUT-SHELL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MEISSNER, BY L. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL. 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
~~ 
{ Concluded from our last.] 

The next day, however, his bettcr genius awoke again, 
and he was sorry for what had happened; he wrote a most 
respectful letter to Amelia, in which he pleaded guilty, 
and begged for forgiveness: but the lady did not even 
deign to answer him, otherwise than by letting him 
know, through a third pérson, that his poem had been re- 
ceived, and that it was very fine. She had looked upon 
his placing himself in her road as an intentional insult, 
and would admit no excuse: her door remained shut 


doing,—he paid serious addresses to Julia, and he was 
well received: the courtship did not last long; and in a 
few weeks after the throw of the nut-shell he was actually 
married to Amelia’s rival. The event Was no sooner 
known, than he received a parcel full of papers, and the 
following note :— 

‘*Sir,—There was a time when circumstances induced us 
to carry on a pretty active correspondence; but since it 
would be of no use to preserve documents, which have no 
longer any meaning, I beg leave to return the pledges of your 
fidelity, and to request that you will also favour me with 
what I may have written to you. The inclosed letter of my 
dear female friend will, no doubt, prove very acceptable to 
her husband. “AMELIA MILDAU.” 

Bendorf sought immediately for the note alluded to; 
and recognizing his wife’s hand-writing, he read to his 
utter astonishment, 

“Dearest MILDAV,—You have very much surprised me’by 
your handsome apology, but still more by the agreeable mes- 
senger who was commissioned to deliver it. Mr. Bendorf has 
been pleased to accept of our invitation todinner; and I have 
but.just left the room for an instant to tell you how much I 
approve of your choice, and how happily the gentleman en- 
tertains the whole company with his cheerfulness, and the 
brilliancy of his wit. We have just been drinking to your 
health; and, only think! the modest shepherd would not 
acknowledge his love. Forgive our depriving you, to-day, of 
your charming companion, since you will now soon possess 
him for ever. I embrace you, in idea, with all the love of a 
tender sister, and remain, your truly affectionate 

“JULIA HILMER.” 

“P,S. I feel half inclined to send you a kiss by your ambas- 
sador:—dare |? or are you, perhaps, a little jealous, dear girl ?’, 

The newly-married man read the fatal letter several 
times, and was now fully able to account for all that had 
appeared inexplicable in Amelia’s conduct; he understood 
the cause of her impatience and pertness at their last meet- 
ing; and he was at no loss in guessing at the motives 
which had induced Julia to write her artfuliy-contrived 
epistle. He was sorely ashamed when he thought of the 
foolish figure which he must have cut in the eyes of his 
first love: and he could not help being vexed at his wife 
for having been the cause of it: besides, such a disposi- 
tion for intrigue foreboded him no good in his domestic 
life. Bendorf was still musing in this manner when Julia 
entered the room: he showed her the letter; but she did 
not appear embarrassed ; she confessed frankly that she 
would have done any thing to obtain his hand, and that 
she by no means repented of a deed which had produced 
so good an effect: she added, half in joke and half seri- 
seriously, that he also should never have any regret at the 
issue of the event, and that she would do her utmost to 
maké him entirely forget the jealous and unforgiving 
Amelia; a fervid embrace confirmed this promise, and 
convinced the young man of his having made a most 
happy exchange. 

Julia had many acquaintances, and she introduced her 
husband into still higher circles than those which he had 
visited before his marriage: he felt flattered at the dis. 
tinction’ with which his witty, lively, and handsome wife 
was every where received ; and he hoped that such a mul- 
titude of respectable connexions would also lead to an ad- 
vancement of his fortune. In the mean time, d, 
that keeping so much company interfered a little his 
serious engagements, and that it led to expenses which 
would exceed his revenue. Being often invited, he found 
it neccessary to give invitations in his turn: he saved little 
or nothing by dining out, and he spent a great deal when 
he received visitors at his own house. His wife dressed 
with much taste, and ¢he lover had often complimented 
her on the subject; but ée husband sighed deeply when 





| he looked at the milliner’s and dressmaker’s bills which 





came in every week: yet most of all he was alarmed 
when he became aware of his wife’s passion for gambling; 
and he bit his lips almost to a jelly, when he saw her 


“stake ten or twelve Louis d’or with as much unconcern 


as he would have staked counters. This was a most sad 
discovery, but it came now too late; and Bendorf had not 
sufficient firmness, to resist, himself, at all times, the al- 
lurements of gay living: his house became the general 
resort of stylish idlers and sharpers; and he learned to 
make light of the consequences. At the end of the first 
year he was, indeed, startled at the dreadful havoc of his 
substance, and he began to think of a reform; but a 
friendly smile of his wifc, and a slight allusion to her rich 
dowry, overcame his resolves to such a degree, thet he 
lived on in the same style for five years, and was reduced 
in the sixth year of his establishment to the simple amount- 
of his very moderate salary, his own and his wife’s pro- 
perty having been entirely squandered. 

This was a sad falling off; and if it made him sigh, it 
drove his wife to despair. No money, when there was. 
change of fushion! no guests at her own house! and no 
mcans of joining the card-table!—it was too hard to be 
borne; and she was determined not to submit without a 
struggle. In a gay city, so richly provided with wealthy 
and idle men, a young and handsome woman is not al- 
lowed to suffer want, uhless she be over-nice and scrnpu- 
lous in her manner of thinking, which was not the case 
with the lady in question. A certain Count Starberg had 
long cast a profane eye on the fattractive Madanie Ben- 
dorf; but he had in vain displayed his wealth and splen- 
dour so long as her own resources were not quite ex- 
hausted : distress, however, produced an effect whiich his 
personal merit could never have operated; and hopes were 
now held out to him: he was not the man to let the op- 
portunity slip; and rich presents were despatched to the 
yielding fair one. The husband was thunderstruck when 
he saw them accepted ; and he entered forthwith into an 


explanation. Julia told him, without reserve, that she ° 


was unable to fursake her accustomed manner of living ; 
but she protestcd, at the same time, that her love for him 


was still quite as sincere and ardent as it bad been‘on the ' 


day which cost him his Amelia: yet why, added she, why 
should we scruple to plunder a rich fool, who throws him-~ 
self into our net? He sports with resources which be 
docs not deserve to enjoy, and which are indispensiblé to 
us: trust to my virtue and prudence for the care of my 


honour, and be thankful for my relieving you of the care 


of providing for my toilet, and of supplying me with 
pocket money. ‘* No, no,” cried Bendorf: ** if we must 
have recourse to cunning and fraud, I alone will incur the 
blame ana danger! behold, four hundred dollars, of which 
you may dispose!’ Julia staréd:—eighty Louis d'or! 
that was more than she had seen for some time in the pos« 
session of her husband, and far more than she could have 
supposed him master of under existing circumstances. 
‘* Well, my dear! how did you manage to get all at once 
so much money ?” she asked. ‘* Do not ask mc,” he re- 
plied: ‘*this relief may cost me more than I can tell you; 
but no matter; let but the Count be dismissed, dear Julia, 
and I will still try to’ fulfil your wishes.” ‘With all 
my heart!’ exclaimed the overjoyed lady; and she called 
for paper and ink: the anxious husband fetched both him- 
self, and he had the satisfaction of seeing his wife pen a 
most sarcastical note to Count Starberg, in which the gen- 
tleman was told, that his intentions had now become con- 
spicuous enough, and that his advances should henceforth 
be treated with all the contempt which they deserved. 
The Count was rather astonished at so unexpected a com- 
pliment; but he soon consoled himself in quarters where 
a victory might be obtained with less difficulty and at less 
expense. 

In the mean time, Bendorf and his wife resumed their 
old ways for a few weeks more: the milliner was again 
set to work, and some parties were again invited: the 
lady never thought of a further inquiry about the late 
supply; but her husband could not so easily forget the 
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circumstance: he had borrowed the sum, in the hope of 
being able to save it out of his future earnings; because 
he confidently expected a speedy advancement in his 
office: but his manner of living was but little calculated 
to acquire him the esteem of his superiors, and they 
seemed more disposed to retard his progress than to ad- 
vance it. The poor man was obliged to ask again and 
again for a prolongation of his notes; and the interests 
were raised every time by the lenders. He was constantly 
forming schemes of economy which were never put into 
execution ; because the fear of driving his wife to extre- 
mities would never allow him to be firm. The repetition 
of his loans had also rendered him more callous with re- 
gard to the consequences ; and his feelings were at last so 
blunted, that he took money in all directions, from any 
one that would lend him, and on any conditions that 
might be asked. He continued to act in this manner 
until nobody would trust him any more; it was only then 
that he, reluctantly, did, what he should have done at 
first; he told Julia that he could no longer support her 
extravagance, and that retrenchment must be the order 
of theday. The injunction was received in sullen silence ; 
but it came too late to do any good: on the contrary, 
the sudden alteration in the domestic arrangements ex- 
cited the attention of some creditors; they began to 
threaten law proceedings, and if they carried their threats 
into execution, the loss of present employment and future 
prospects would be an unfailing consequence. 

The agony of Bendorf was boundless ; but it produced, 
at times, that kind of insensibility which is the fruit of 
over-exertion and violent grief.. He was sitting by him- 
self one afternoon, when suddenly the door burst open, 
and his only remaining friend entered in breathless haste. 
Bendorf had, in his better days, been of great service to 
the man who now endeavoured to show his gratitude, 
by giving him a timely warning to fly with the utmost 
expedition. ‘ You have scarcely two hours before you,” 
he said, ‘for I know that you are to be arrested; I have 
it from the very attorney who is to draw up the writ: here 
fs all the money I have at present in my possession; but, 
if I'can, I will send you more as-soon as I know you to 
be in a place of safety.”” Bendorf stood petrified, and his 
friend urged him in vain to make haste ; at last, however, 
he resolved to consult his wife, who had withdrawn to her 
own rocin, with the request of being left for a few hours 
vudisturbed, on account of a violent head-ache, to which 
she was subject. Necessity superseded compliance, and 
the cabinet was opened, but no lady was found. The 
uthappy man called and sought throughout the whole 
house ; but all his researches proved fruitless. At last 
the waiting-maid was examined: she was so terrified at 
her miuster’s frantic behaviour, that she fell upon her 
knees, and promised to tell all, if he would but spare her. 
She confessed that her mistress-was not ill at all, but that 
she bad gone to meet somebody, es she had done several 
times before. ‘‘ And who is that somebody, wretch ?” 
—**Count Starberg.”” 

Bendorf sank down speechless on the next chair; and 
it lasted several minutes before he was able to make the 
least exertion, His friend.did not know how to act, and 
he feared the worst, until he perceived him gradually to 
recover, and heard him utter, in broken sentences, ** Well 
done, Julia! all is lost, sacrificed, and ruined for thy 
sake ; and still thou art not satisfied: my honour, too, must 
follow the rest, and thou deceivest me at the very moment 
when I most deserve thy pity. Shall I wait for her, and 
punish her?:no; let poverty, shame, and the reproaches 
of her own conscience be my avengers. If my levity has 
been visited with so much severity, her crimes will not 
rethain unpunished. Well,’’ he continued, after a short 
pause, ‘here, on this very spot, upon which I once wept 
the loss of two children, here I now thank Providence for 
having taken them from me. I have no fatherly duties 
to fulfil, and I em released trom the duties of a husband; 
the worthless woman deserves no longer to be called my 


———— 


ligations asa citizen and asa debtor; but, alas !”—His 
friend pressed him once more not to delay his departure, 
and he obeyed mechanically. He snatched up a few re- 
maining trinkets of little value, and rushed out of the 
house. His road led him along the dwelling of Amelia, 
who had long since become the beloved wife of a worthy 
man, a happy mother, and an esteemed friend of all who 
knew her. She had long forgotten and forgiven the grief 
which Bendorf had once caused her ; and she had sincerely 
regretted his subsequent errors, and the misfortunes which 
were likely to result from them; nay, she sometimes even 
reproached herself for having been rather too severe upon 
the poor man, by suffering him to run into the precipice, 
without giving him sufficient warning. He now stopped 
a few moments before the window at which his wretched- 
ness had begun, by the inconsiderate throw of the nut- 
shell: he compared his present feelings with those which 
had preceded the unfortunate events and he left his coun- 
try for ever. The influence of a foreign climate, united 
with the acuteness of his affliction, soon put an end to his 
misery. 


Che Whenix. 


A Century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions 
as at present I can call to mind to have tried and perfected 
(which, my former Notes being lost) I have, at the in- 
stance of a powerful Friend, endeavoured now, in the 
ycar 1655, to§set these down in such a way as may suffi- 
ciently instruct me to put any of them in practice. 

THE AUTHOR THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


=e 
- (Continued from our last.) 





82.—-A KNIFE-SPOON OR FORK CONVEYANCE. 

A knife-spoon or fork in an usual —— case, may 

have the like conveyances in their handles. 
83.—A RASPING-MILL. 

A ben ge ey for hartshorn, whereby a child may do 
the work of half a dozen men, commonly taken up with 
that work. 

84.—.AN ARITHMETICAL INSTRU MENT. 

An instrument whereby persons ignorant in arithme- 
tic may ageeery | observe numerations and substractions of 
all summs and fractions. 

85.—-AN UNTOOTHSOME PEAR. 

A little ball made in the shape of a plum or pear, bein 
dexterously conveyed or forced into a body’s mouth, sh 
presently shoot forth such and so many bolts of each side 
and at both ends, as without the owners key can neither 
be — nor filed off, being made of tempered steel, and 
as effectually locked as an iron chest. 

_ 86.—AN IMPRISONING CHAIR. 

A chair made a (a mode, and yet a stranger being per- 
suaded to sit down in’t, shall have immediately his arms 
ad thighs lock’d up beyond his own power to loosen 
them. 

87.—A CANDLE-MOLD. 

A brass mold to cast candles, in which a man may 
make 500 dozen in a day, and add an ingredient to the 
tallow which will make it cheaper, and yet so that the 
candles shall look whiter, and last longer. 

88.—A BRAZEN HEAD. 
How to make a brazen or stone head, in the midst of 
& great field or garden, so artificial and natural, that 
ie & man speak never so softly, and even whispers 
into the ear thereof, it will presently open its mouth, and 
resolve the question in French, Latin, Welsh, Irish or 
English, in good terms uttering it out of his mouth, and 
then shut it until the next question be asked. 
89.—-PRIMERO GLOVES. 


White silk knotted in the fingers of a of white 
gloves, ahr contrived without suspicion, that playing at 
rimero at cards, one may without clogging his memor 


‘eep reckoning of all sixes, sevens, and aces which he 
disnalel! F i‘ 
90.——& DICING-BOX, 

A most dexterous dicing-box, with holes transparent, 
after the usua! fashion, with a device so dextcrous, that 
with a knock of it against the table the four good dice 
are fastened, and it looseneth four false dice made fit for 
his purpose. 

Ql<=<AN ARTIFICIAL RING-HORSE. 
An artificial horse, with saddle and: caparizons fit for 





wife. How willingly would I acquit myself of my ob- 


running at the ring, on'which a man being mounted, with 





his lance in his hand, he can at pleasure make him start, 
and swiftly to run his career, using the decent posture 
with bon grace, may take the ring as handsomely, and 
running as swiftly as if he rode upon a barbe. 

92.—A GRAVEL-ENGINE. 

A scrue made like a water-scrue, but the bottom made 
of iron-plate spade-wise, which at the side of a boat emp- 
tieth the mud of a pond, or raiseth gravel. 

93.—A SHIP-RAISING ENGINE. 

An engine whereby one man may take out of the water 
a ship of 500 tun, so that it may be calked, trimmed, and 
repaired, without need of the usual way of stocks, and as 
easily let it down again. 

94.—A POCKET ENGINE TO OPEN ANY DOOR. 

A little engine portable in ones pocket, which placed to 
any door, without any noise, but one crack, openeth any 
door or gate. 

(To be continued. ) 


The WHousewite. 


“* Housekeeping and husbandry, if tt be A 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thow can.” 





CEE 
——— 








ECONOMY OF THE LARDER. 
(From the Family Oracle of Health.) aA 

In order to have your things sweet and good, your larder 
ought to have a free current of air streaming throught it 
at all times, for if the air ever stagnate, the least corrupt 
— of meat or vegetable that is suspended in’it wil 

ecome like a blue-bottle fly, a ready instruutetit of its 
own propagation, and may soon corrupt and spoil half the 
things you have stored. If you cannot therefore have a 
stream of air from copes windows, you must procure it 
by means‘of a flue from the outside. Your meat should 
not, on any account, be exposed to what the chemists 
term calorification, and consequently the larder must be 
sheltered from the sun; and in order to have an equable 
heat we should recommend a northern situation, 

When you have not a proper place for a larder in your 
house, as often happens in modern town-houses, you 
should procure a hanging-safe, and put it up in an airy 
situation. Jointsof meat may and ought, in general, tw 
be exposed, in the larder or safe,’ to currents of air, till 
their tough parts become tender, which they cannot: be 
without this process of hanging. We have an easier or at 
least a shorter way of managing game or poultry, by 
which these can be prepared for the kitchen, when any 
emergency — their presence—namiely, to lay them, 
when fresh killed, in a heap of wheat when they will 
become tender and palatable in about forty-eight hours. 

In the case of game, when the weather is very warm, it 
is an excellent device to put a stopper of charcoal in the 
vent, with a string tied tightly round the neck. It is the 
property of charcoal to take up all putrid matter, as a 
sponge takes up water; and, by taking advantage of this 
property, you may always preserve your meat sweet, 
—— it be almost dissolving by keeping. The same va- 
luable property of charcoal may be turned to = advan- 
tage in cooking meat a little tainted, which, ng boiled 
along with some charcoal, will be rendered not only sweet 
and wholesome, but it will be more tender, and, therefore, 
more digestible than if it had, from the first, been free 
from taint. It is quite a vulgar error, indeed, that tainted 
meat is unwholesome, for thé stomach has the power of ren- 
dering even the most putrid meat almost instantly sweet, 
as was proved by the ingenious experiments of Dr. For- 
dyce and Mr. Stark, : 

Another secret worth knowing is, that, when meat is 
tainted in an extreme degree, and which we have now 
shown you is not unwholesome, you may at once de- 
stroy its unpleasant flavour and odour by washing it, first 
in cold water, then in strong camomile tea, wards 
sprinkling it with salt and pepper, and it will be fit to be 

don the following day. ; 

The new ep of the pyveliqnense acid may also be 
advantageously employed in the larder for preserving meat, 
and also for recovering what has become tainted. It is 
best applied to the meat by means of a brush, or the meat 
may be plunged into it for a few seconds. In this way you 
may keep cutlets, kidneys, liver, and rabbits, as long as 
you please, as fi as on the day when they were pro- 
pa from the market. You know that smoked provi- 
sions will keep as long as it is desired, while those merely 
dried in a stove will not. The reason is, that the smoke 
contains the pyroligneous acid, or vinegar and oi] of wood, 
the preservative properties of which are so remarkable. 
Keeping meat immersed in molasses has also the effect of 





preserving it as long as you please. 
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THE LOVER'S DREAM. 
—>__— 
She comes in vision of the night, 
Her form beloved I see; 
And her dove-like eyes of moonbeam light, 
Oh, how they smile on me! 


And the ivy’d cot shows neat and trim, 
And blazes bright the fire; 

And the blushing maid so fair and slim, 
ilas donn’d her best attire. 

And joy has winged the passing hour, 
And Love, that urchin wild, 

Has decked anew his winsome bower, 
And Hope, approving, smiled. 


But changed the dream; and now there comes 
A fearful scene, and drear, 

And it shows the place of mouldering tombs, 
Hamid with many a tear! 


And from that ivy’d cottage low, 
Departs a funeral train; 

And the place that wont my love to know, 
Shall know her no more again ! 


And psalms are sung, and prayers are said, 
And rosemary given aruund; 

And the bell has toll'd, and with the dead 
She sleeps in holy ground ! 


Yet still anon, in dream of sleep, 
My Marian’s form 1 see; 

And starting, wake again to weep, 
And sigh with her to be! 


And the sigh is vain, and vain the tear, 
Still, shade of her | love! 

In slumber’s hour, oh, wander near, 
And quit thy rest above! 

Ob! quit thy rest, and tell to me, 
Shall 1 long tarry here? 

For I fain, sweet love, would follow thee, 
And the grave I do not fear. 

I do not fear the darksome grave, 
Nor the worm that riots there; 

Tis the hallowed, of the loved and brave, 
‘lo memory hew dear! 

And I would not shrink to lay me down 
Upon that dusty sod; 

For I fain would happier regions own, 
And pass from earth to God ! 

Spirit of her bewail'd, ’tis sweet 
In thought to visit thee; 

But oh! the joy when ours to meet 
O’er Acheron’s tranquil sea! 

No more I'll weep, no more I'll sigh, 
The night is hastening fast; 

The sand ix run, the fount is dry, 
The whee! has turned its last: 

And a voice I hear none other can, 
And a form of light I see; 

And it waves me o'er the narrow apan 
That parts from bliss, and thee! 

And a buat is on the Stygian lake, 
And the waters softly roll; 

And the silver cord begins to break— 
Now Heaven receive my soul. 


Liverpool. 





TO THE EDIPOR. 
DEAR Sir, L 
I thank you kindly for your letters twain, 
Verse and reverse both safely came to hand; 
I'm glad by them to find that once again 
The muse and I each other understand; 
And that her countenance I still retain— 
Faith, I must learn my temper to command ; 
Or, like Queen Bess, of blessed memory, 
The old grey mare the better horse will be. 
A 
I thank, mereover, you I mean to say, 
And not, “ moreover, Edwards, the engraver,” 
Because I think your kindness pav’d the way, 
To bear me harmless through this clishmaclaiver. 
By what means I such kindness can repay 
1 know not; but, at least, I'll make th’ endeavour, 
And since you’ve stood between me and my rhyme, 
V'll do as much for you anvther time. 
Il 
And how's a’ wi’ ye frien in}Parker-street, 
The gude wife, bairns, and last, not least, yoursel ? 
** Few,” quoth the bard, “shall part where many meet.” 
If so, ’tis clear that you and your’s shall dwell 
In peace together, and communion sweet: 
For you are “‘ many,” and you know right well 
You seldom “part,” i ¢. are not divided— 
Now tell me have you read the bard as_I did. 
Iv. 
I meant to have told you when I wrote my last, 
Though I omitted it I don’t know why, 
That Bristol people when they go to rest, 
Always take care to keep awake one eye: 
Which is of their great caution a sure test, 
And serves their wisdom to exemplify ; 
And shows the maxim is by them well known, 
Always to keep an eye upon one’s own. 


v. 
This wil! serve also to explain why,'tis 
The people here have such a knowing air: 
How «0, you ask? why, Sir, the fact is this, 
The eye that watch’d at night next day takes care 
To go to sleep, while t’other watching is; 
For turn and turn abuut is only fair: 
The sketch subjoin’d, pray deem it not a Miss, 
Will show you in the twinkling of an eye, 
A little insight to this mystery. 
vi. 
And now to business, friend, for you must know 
1 mean to make what use of you I can; 
Without apology for doing so, 
I hope the muses will not thwart my plan: 
*T would to my project be a fatal blow; 
Besides, if they will but its merits scan, 
They'll find, whatever they may think of it, 
I'm plotting for their use and benefit. 
vil. 
Please tben‘to signify to Mr. Smith, 
Not parson Smith, but Egerton, I mean; 
Firstly, my compliments, and then forthwith 
The following message, by the which is seen, 
That business of our letters is the pith, 
The very marrow, fat of this our lean ; 
To do which, prosingly, would take much time, 
Therefore no reason we should not in rhyme. 
Vil. 
There dwelleth in this city one, aye, more 
Than twenty Mr. Morgans; for, of all 
The places that I ever saw before, 
None to compare with it can I recal, 
Far Morgans, Evanses, and many more, 
Naines of true Britons, ancient as the Fall; 
But, as I said before, ons well know I, 
A great man in his line, though four feet high. 
Ix. 
A man of learning, in 8 certain way, 
But, above all, though under mest 'tis true, 
Upright, in dealing, open as the day; 
A trader he in booi:s, both old and new, ee 
No wonder to an upstart he should say, 
«Sir, I’ve liv’d longer in the world than you ;” 
For, as aforesaid, Mr. M. stands high, 
And looks down, therefore, on the upstart fry. 
x. 
He's very great with me, this little man; 
And he and I have laid our heads together, 
To put in execution, if we can, 
The following scheme, which we would fain know 
whether 
Form’s any part of Mr. S.’s plan, 
if it does not it matters scarce a feather, 


phical song, = with technical terms, whic! 
insert next week. 


Though, be it known to him, I thereby hope, 
T’extend the sale of his Kaleidoscope. 
xi. 

To come at once, then, to the point, ’tis thought 

By us, in Bristo), that the thing would take: 
M. says, at least twelve copies would be bought; 

If so, you know there won’t be much at stake. 
Besides, the thirst for writings of this sort 

Is great, and rather difficult to slake: 
Numbers of works in weekly numbers sold, 
*Mong artisans, attest the truth now told. 


xu. 

Should our friend Smith approve of this our plan, 

Hillyard and Morgan, John-street, if addressed, 
Will further it I’m certain all they can. 

In old Bristolia, too, among the rest, 
Contributors will not be wanting who will fan 

The flame of verses, but smother’d now at best; 
In proof of this I send the following version, 
To which, I hope, he’ll not refuse insertion. 


Here our correspondent introduces a punaing (ogy. 
we 5 








SONNET. 
(THE FINOT FEKLING OF LOVE.) 

What means this pleasing, melancholy gloom, 

This heaviness that steals upon my heart, 

These mingled thoughts, that seem, at once t’impart 
The joys of life, the terrors of the tomb? 
Methinks, such tranquil feelings of delight, 

With gentle pain, and grief so darken’d o’er, 
Life’s passing strange events could ne’er excite, 

For one fieet moment, in this breast before. 
My thoughts are varied, yet with one accord, 

And toward one bright and sparkling goal they run, 
Where Beauty reigns triumphant and adored ; 

A prize which by the heart alone is won. 
O, @ © &, were my heart in utteranee free, 
’T would say its hopes its fears were centred all !n thee. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. T. Seeerg, 


Che Weauties of Chess. 








** Ludimus effigiem belli’ ......0.00. VIDA. 
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SOLUTION TO GAME VIII. 

White. Black. 
1 Castle ..,..A—4 1 Castle... A—4 
2 Castile ......H—3 2 Kiug....E—4 
3 Castle .....H—4 3 Kioe....E—5 
4 Castle ..,.A—d—and wins the game. 

i 
[No. 1x.] 


The white movesand gives Checkmate in four moves. 
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‘eal Catalogues may be had. Admittance, One Shilling. 
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'  Qbertisements. 


A FEW DAYS MORE ONLY. a 

NHE ROYAL PORTRAITS, which have been visited 

by upwards of eighty thousand persons of distinction | 

and taste since they have been on public view, can remain 

here but a few days more, as they return to London to be 

engraved for a new Atiquarian Work, to be published in 26 
parts, under the immediate patronage of the King. 

stoakes’s Rooms, Church-street, Liverpool, where histori- 








THEATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DE PARIS, DE MESSRS. 
MAFSEY, YORK HOTEL, TARLETON-STREET. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK. /¢ 
N consequence of numbers of spectators, who have been 
desirous of witnessing the representations of last week, 
which were fully intended as the last in this town,—being 
disappointed, owing to the crowded state of Messrs. Maffey's 
little Theatre; and in consequence of numerous and earnest 
invitations from prom respectable individuals, Messrs. 
Maffey are again induced to postpone their departure for one 
week longer (till Friday next, the 3d proximo) when the; 
will positively take leave of the generous Public of Liverpoo!, 
full of sentiments of gratitude for the distinguished patron- 
age with which they have honoured their humble endea- 
vours to add to the innocent amusements of a liberal com- 


munity. 
THIS PRESENT MONDAY EVENING, August 30, and 
every Evening during the week (Saturday excepted) will be 


presented, 

HARLEQUIN JUDGE AND CLIENT, 
A grand comic Spectacle, enlivened with Dances, Ballets, a 
number of Metamorphoses, Disguises, Changes of Dress, and 


elegant Costumes. 
In the course of this piece will be exhibited, the superb, 


animated, and picturesque maritime View of the Port and 
City of ST. SEBASTIAN, 
so much celebrated for the seige which it sustained in the 
jast war against the French army.—This superb painting is 
finely executed, and will present, in a beautiful coup d’eil, the 
sea covered with ships, and the shore animated by a number 
of moving objects, in strict accordance with the appearance 
and usages of the country. 

Together with a variety of other Entertainments, which 
will be announced in the bills of the day. 
_ Doors to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to commence at half-past Eight precisely. ela 


OR the Benefit of Mr. BROWNE, and the last 
night of his engagement. On WEDNESDAY next, the 
1st September, will Be performed 
THE ROAD TO oe pete 
Mr. Dornton, Mr. Dowton; Mr. Silky, Mr. chard ; 
Go'dfinch, Mr. Browne, in which character he will introduce 
the Comic Song of ‘‘ The Humours of a Mill.” 
After which the Interlude of 


SPRIGS OF LAUREL. 
Nipperkin, Mr. Blanchard; Sinclair, Mr. Hunt; Mary 


— "To cuntnte with the Musical Farce called 
FOR ENG Oo! 





9 


Sir Framcis Faddle, Mr. Browne, with the Song of “Smart 
Young Baehelors ;” Altieri, Mr. Hunt; Lissette, Miss Rock. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Parker, at the Box-Office, where 
plices for thie Boxes may be takcn. 


Correspondence. 
REDUCING THE WORLD TO A PUDDLE. 


—<_——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1R,—I wish to call the attention of the public, through 
the medium of your interesting miscellany, to a subject 
which has engrossed my thoughts some time, and which 
eserves the serious consideration of the well-disposed part 
of the community. Great, I apprehend, will be the evils 
that will ensue, if the practice I am about to speak of be 
persisted in; and I, as an individual, can do little in it, if 
not zealously supported by others. The matter I allude 
to is the general practice of reducing the solid contents 
of the earth into small particles. We all know, or we 
ought to know, that the earth is kept in its present firm 
state by the rocks which abound in every part of it 
And that if all these should ever become powdered, 
that is, reduced to small particles, the water would in. 
sinuate itself amongst them, the consequence of which 
would be a general puddle. That we are rapidly ap- 
proaching this state is very evident to those who will take 
the trouble to consider the matter a little, and which I 
must now endeavour to make appear. The rocks and 
other hard substances, which give solidity to the earth, 
are, naturally, in a state of fividity ; and that is the state, 
and the only one, in which they can perform the best of pur- 
poses, and for which they were intended: but man, that busy 
meddling creature man, without thought, without reflection, 








just for the purposes of the day, must burst and rend asunder 


those solids of the earth for his own fancied uses: to build | 
himself palaces, houses, fortifications, and now, so complete | 
the work of general destruction, he has began to crush them | 
into smaller pieces for road-making, and in a short time | 
these get pulverized to atoms by the continual travelling | 
over them: thus daily ‘undoing, what none can do. It 
is gencrally known that stones once broken, never unite 
again; and we have no evidence of stones growing. If 
this be fact, and we continue reducing them in the way 
we do, we must ultimately arrive either toa state, as | 
before said, of general puddle, or, which is still as bad, a 
wilderness of sand. Many parts of the globe are now in 
the latter state. As for instance, the Deserts of Arabia 
If by any means the particles of sand, which lay waste 
those tracts of country in Arabia and many other places, 
can be united again, so as to form hills and valleys, those 
countries would again be, as no doubt they have been, 
fertile, and the pleasant abode of man. Even in Eng: 
land what clouds of dust, or pulverized stones, annoy 
the traveller in dry weather, in the highways and in the 
streets; and in wet weather what quantities of puddle ac- 
cumulate. In winter we are now nearly ancle deep; our 
posterity in a century or two will be deeper, and in time will 
be driven quite out of the Island, all through the perti- 
nacity of man in continuing to reduce the solid contents of 
the earth into powder. I don’t say that this state of univer- 
sal puddle is very near; neither we nor our children will re- 
ceive much inconvenience from it: but we ought to consi- 
der posterity; and I, for one, shall have done my part 
towards warning others to endeavour to prevent this great 
evil. I hope you will consider this matter of sufficient 
importance to allow room in your publication for this 
communication of mine. In doing which I shall ever 


be grateful. 
TIMOTHY THOUGHTFUL. 
Manchester, July 29, 1824. 


Che Drama. 
THE THEATRE. 


—=>>_- 
O place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee! volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings! 








Our dramatic performances have recently assumed a 
character every way calculated to revive, most forcibly, the 
pleasing recollections of one not less entitled to lasting 
remembrance; a lady, withal, and said to be irrevocably 
banished from our boards. To those who are at all con- 
versent with theatrical proceeding here, it will scarcely be 
requisite to intimate that we allude to Mrs. Davipson ; 
whose non-appearance amongst us has, of late, constituted 
the topic of much conversation among persons accustomed 
to the theatre. Some misapprehension, however, seeins to 
exist in the town on the subject of this lady’s cxile ; it is, 
therefore, but just towards the management, and may be 
acceptable to our readers, to state what little we happen 
to know about an affair to which, evidently, more than 
ordinary importance is attached. And, indeed, it would 
be surprising were this untoward circumstance otherwise. 
For who is there, having once been the delighted spec- 
tator of Mrs. Davidson's inimitable portraiture, whether 
of high or less elevated life, Lady Teazle, or Nell,—that 
docs not feel warmly interested in what not only concerns 
that lady professionally, but involves also the very delicate 
question of how far the managers are —_ in thus 
pertinaciously limiting the enjoyment of their patrons— 
the public. 

On the occasion of Mrs. Davidson’s last benefit in 1822, 
an application was made by her husband for permission to 
advertise Mr. ELLISTON, who was said to have promised 
his powerful assistance. To this the managers rejoined, 





that not only would it be violating the long established 
ordinances of the theatre, but might likewiss militate in 
some measure against dheir interest, having themselves | 
concluded an —— with Mr. Elliston for the en- 
suing season. These reasons were fairly represented to | 
Mr. Davidson, as well as the possibility, from his other | 
known arrangements, of Mr. Elliston’s not coming; the 


are such, certainly, as we ourselves should have urged, | them, and this,” continued he 


| on’t.”” 


given by the managers. to Mr. Davidson's request. But 
in defiance of this resolution on the part of the manage- 
ment, contemning the indignant remonstrances of the very 
men whose sanction to the delusion he had previously Le- 
sou; ht so earnesily,, Mr. Davidson forthwith posts up 
his friend Elliston upon the walls; the towa becomes cx. 
cited ; the theatre is crowded to excess: the audience are 
disappointed, as was foreseen: Elliston came not. Here 
was provocation enough in all conscience, which corse- 
quently engendered a teud we have all cause to deplore. 

he parties met irreconcileable, quarrelled, of course, and 
parted mutually angry with cach other. Time cficis 
wonders, and we hope yet to see time’s emollient propert'es 
effectually employed in allaying the irritation thus un- 
happily produced; for while we laud the principle that 
actuates our managers, the policy of their conduct is most 
assuredly questionable. ‘They are, beyond doubt, suffering 
pecuniarily, and so is Mrs. Davsdson, who is probably i- 
together blameless; to say nothing of the great loss suse 
tained by the public in the way of theatrical recreation. 
Letthen, both the managers and M rs. Da idson yield tocir- 
cumstances ; sacrifice all animosity at the shrine of public 
opinion, and no longer deprive themselves of honourable 
emolument, nor withold from the lovers of the drama so 
— a source of their amusement. Thus will they each 

e rewarded with our thanks, our plaudits, and ourmoney, 
and we shall have restored to us an actress truly worthy of 
our most lavish patronage. 

We hail, with unfcigned pleasure the arrival of Mr. 
DowTon, the sparkling genuine gem of okt Drury. If 
notone of Forlune’s greatest favourites, he is oneor Vulure’s, 
of our’s, and of the public’s. Excellent alike, as he is, n 
all, we know not whether most to admire the honest sim- 
plicity and unsophisticated good feeling of his farmer 
Ashfield, the deep accomplished hypocrisy of his Cantwell, 
or the rich, mellow, lusciousness of his Fulstaff) His act- 
ing, always true to nature, costs him not a single effort; 
he never labours for applause, and consequently merits 
infinitely more of it than those who do. See him, when, 
or in what we may, he is invariably, what few men be- 
sides are, the identical character he assumes. The news- 
papers assure us that this gentleman is about to cross the 
Atlantic; we hope not, dreading the chasm that must en- 
sue in the train of Thalia. This may be deemed selfish, 
and so, indeed, it is; we plead no exemption from a fa- 
shionable virtue which prevails nore or ee all the world 
over. 

Ubi mel, {bi apes. 
THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


——_— ie 


30th August. 
Royal Portraits, Stoakes's Rooms, Church-street.—We 
have pleasure in directing public attention to the beauti- 
ful portraits now to be seen at Stoakes’s Rooms.—We 
have examined the collection with much gratification, 
and we are of opinion, that those who are desirous to he- 
come acquainted with the features of the most distin- 
guished characters of Engiish history, or to learn some- 
thing of the costumes of earlier times, cannot fail to be 
highly gratified by visiting these portraits of the mighty 
dead. We have but room to notice the following few por- 
traits in the collection; and by no means assume that 
many of the others are not equally worthy of encomium :—~ 

No. 15. is Margaret Tudor—a face of much sweetness, and 
a minature of great excelience. 

No. 26.—#rederick, King of Bohemia—a countenance that 
exhibits a species of placid philosophy, that breathes more of 
the mildness of learning than the pomp of royalty. 

No, 20.—The Qacen of Charles 11.—s beautiful pleture. 

No, 43.-—Queen Caroline, Wife of George 11.—grent beauty, 
majesty, and grace: this portrait may be dwelt upen with 
delight. 

No. 50.——George the II.—the face'evidently copied from 
Sir W. Beechey; but, as the hat {s off, the miniature is a great 
improvement upon the original. 

The Bumpkin and the Beadle.—The following joke is 
somewhat stale, but as itis on its way through the country, 
we shall entertain it en passant—A short time since, one of 
the beadles of Brighton took a quantity of butter away 
from a countryman, because it was deficient in weight; and 
meeting him a few days after in a public-houwe, says to 
him, ** You’re the man I took twenty pounds of butter 
from.” ‘** No I bean’t,” replied Hodye. “I am sure 

ou are,” says the beadJe. ** I tell ye I bean't,” rejoined 
the countryman, ** and if thee lik’st I'll lay thee a guinea 
‘* Done,” replied the beadle, and the money was 
—— posted. ‘* Now,” says the countryman, ‘thou 

idst take twenty lumps of butter from me, but if there 
had been twenty pounds, you'd have had no right to take 
» very coclly pocketing the 








and, we conceive, fully warranted the peremptory refusal! money, ‘* will pay me for the loss of the butter.” 
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no. 111. 
ON TASTE. 


—>>- 
** Nec modum habet, neque consilium, ratione, modoque 
i ractari non vult.” 





T have often been amused with remarking the intolerance 
with which men, in most instances, regard the opinions of 
hers, on those subjects which are usually denominated 
** matters of taste,” when they happen to differ from their 
own; and as I have observed that this description of in- 
justice is not by any means confined to those who are illite- 
rate, or, on other topics, uncandid, I have occasionally 
employed myself with considering whether any reason can 
be assigned for this seeming absurdity ; but the more at- 
tention I have given the sybject, the more have I won- 
dered, how any man that has enjoyed the advantages of a 
liberal education, can allow himself in a practice so preju- 
diced and unmeaning. 

It is unimportant to inquire into the sources from whence 
this fault may proceed in the ignorant; for they are 
** omne lege soluti ;” but it may be instructive to observe 
the manner in which men of information and superior 
acquirements suffer their self-love to destroy their sense 
of justice, in condemning the tastes of others; and al- 
though this practice is so general as to become unnoticed, 
ar passed by as a thing of course, a little consideration 
will convince us that it is unworthy <7 being suffered to 
Obtain in any mind that has been enlarged and fertilized 
by the effects of the **ingenua artes,’’ which we hear so 
inuch about. 

It is not my intention to enter into any discussion upon 
the difficult, and long-contested subject of ‘‘ taste” in the 
abstract ; as that would not only be irrelevant to my pre- 
seut observations, but would also seem an act of presump- 
tion, when so many men of talent have written upon the 
subject ; without, however, throwing much light upon it: 
i: is, indeed, one of those subtle essences which are intrin.. 
srcally untangible; and it is upon this property, which I 
hetieve it is generally allowed to possess, that the remarks 
| have to offer upon the fault above-mentioned are prin- 
cipally founded. 

Some speculative writers have not hesitated to affirm, 
that all preference given to any description of objects of 
sight, any shade of intellectual character, any combination 
cof sound, or any other of the perceptions of the external 
senses, is wholly arbitrary: that the Hottentot, who thinks 
himself the ** ne plus ultra’’ of grace, when annointed with 
suet : the Botocudo Indian, who ornaments his nose, ears, 
and lips, with immense splinters of wood, by way of full 
dress ; or the South Sea Islander, who plays upon the in- 
testines of the boar stretched over the external edges of a 
skull; are all possessed, in point of fact, of perceptions 
which regard these objects of taste, as refined as those of 
the most civilized European 3 that all notions of excellence 
being confined to any limit which custom may have 
affixed among a race of men, are merely ideal; and that 
the Tartars or Chinese have as much cause to laugh at 
our ideas of symmetry and proportion, as we conceive we 
have to deride theirs; in fine, that, as these distinctions 
depend merely upon the imaginations of certain classes of 
men, that all are alike important, or rather that all are 
equally nugatory. 

But, although this theory has been supported by argu- 
ments which are equally plausible and ingenious, I am 
content to view the matter in question in the same light 
as that in which the greater part of the civilized world is 
pleased to regard it, as even that affords abundant scope 
for remarking upon the folly of stigmatizing the opinions 
of others upon these subjects, in the unqualified and une 
sparing manner so often observed. 

In these objects of taste, therefore, as they are 
verewed by civilized nations, there is, of course, a great 
distinetion to be observed ; some general rules are univer- 





sally subscribed to, and some qualities are supposed to 
constitute excellence which is universally denied to objects 
not possessing these indispensible requisites. There are 
also shades of difference so strongly marked that any one 
who attempted to support an opinion on these subjects, 
directly opposite to the verdict generally subscribed to, 
would merit remark and ridicule. There are certainly 
some distinctions affixed by common opinion which are 
so palpable as to be impossible to be overlooked. Thus 
far any man may judge with comparative confidence ; but, 
where the limits of distinction become more circumscribed, 
there are shades of separation so slight and imperceptible, 
there are qualities so nearly resembling each other, which 
are yet essentially different to any combinations of which 
it is difficult to assign the palm of the highest excellence, 
or to say which one surpasses the others, as to rendcr it 
matter of wonder to me how any one, knowing (as every 
man of sense must) that such is the case, can arraign the 
opinions of ethers on these difficult niceties for not agree- 
ing with his own. 

Yet how it is that ‘amor proprius,”’ that respectable, 
yea, that comfortable quality called by men self-love, pre- 
sents an infallible test; a very touchstone, for judging 
upon these maters; and says—‘* TH13 IS MY opinion.” 
It suggests, that in spite of the uncertainty which must 
attend any effort at placing the standard of excellence on 
any particular spot, the sage individual has at length 
achieved that delicate task; and, as ten to one, no other 
person in the world exactly coinsides with him, and, as 
though there are many wrongs, there is but one right, 
that he has found that right, and that all the rest of man- 
kind are wrong—Admirable! those, (and there are many 
of them in the world) who, although they may not exactly 
be aware of this kind of reasoning, I will not call it, 
yet arrive imperceptibly at this conclusion, may be dis- 
posed to exclaim against the justice of the picture; yet if 
they will candidly consider the details of it, and compare 
them impartially with the secret suggestions of their own 
hearts, they will perceive its accuracy. 

If these thoughtless persons could recollect their own 
Opinions, at a previous period, when they thought them 
né doubt as infallible as they do at the present, they 
would find that they have changed them, perhaps two or 
three times. Let them, then, apply their own arguments 
to themselves; as thus—** There is but one right, though 
there are many wrongs.” You thought all these different 
opinions were right at the time you entertained them, and 
yet how often you have altered them; you think your 
present ones certainly correct, and yet you kncw not 
whether you may not again change. Who then shall 
decide, even of your own opinions, which is correct? You 
cannot. Be more diftident, then, in judging of others. 

These people remind me of the often rematked pro- 
clivity of intoxicated people to accuse others of being in 
that state, while, perhaps, they are themselves alone ‘* vino 
pleni.” 

For my part, so far from quarrelling with others upon 
matters of taste, where my opinion is at variance with theirs, 
I am rather disposed to wave my ewn in compliance with 
that of my friends, and would sooner be thought a man of 
no taste, than forfeit my pretensions to good sense, by 
vainly chiding others for a discrepancy of opinion, on such 
uncertain topics, and I am oftner tempted to exclaim with 
Horace, 

“ Hae al quie, tempestatis propé ritu 
Mobilia et cwci fluitantia sorte, laboret 
Reddere certa sibi, vihilo magis explicet, ac ef 
iInsanire paret certa ratione modoque.—Sat.”, i 
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AFFECTING ACCOUNT OF THE LAST MOMENTS OF 
LORD BYRON, 
As collected from the mouth of Mr. Fletcher, who has 
been for more than twenty years his faithful and con- 
fidential attendant: 


** My master (says Mr. Fletcher) continued his usual | 





custom of ridin “ @ when the weather would permit, 
until the 9th of April. But on that ill-fated day he got 
very wet, and on his return home, his Lordship changed 
the whole of his dress; but he had been too long in his 
wet clothes, and the cold, of which he had complained, 
more or less, ever since we left Cephalonia, made this at- 
tack be more perf felt. Though rather feverish durin 
the night, his Lordship slept pretty well, but complain 
in the morning of a pain in his bones and a head-ache; 
this did not, however, prevent him from taking a ride in 
the afternoon, which, I grieve to say, was his last. On his 
return, my master said that the saddle was not perfectly 
dry, from being so wet the day before, and observed that 
he thought it had made him worse. His Lordship was 
again visited by the game slow frye:, and I was sorry to 
rceive on the next morning that his illness appeared to 
e increasing. He was very low, and complained of not 
having had any sleep during the night. His Lordship’s 
appetite was also quite gone. I prepared a little arrow- 
root, of which he took three or four spoonsful, saying it 
was very good, but could take no more. It was not till 
the third day, the 12th, that I to be alarmed about 
my master. In all his former colds, he always slept well, 
and was never affected by this slow fever. I, therefore, 
went to Dr. Bruno and Mr. Millingen, the two medical 
attendants, and inquired minutely into every circumstance 
connected with my master's — illness both replied 
that there was no danger, and I might make myself per- 
fectly easy on the subject, for all would be well in a few 
days. ‘This was on the 13th. On the following day I 
found my master’in such a state, that I could not feel 
happy without supplicating that he would send to Zante 
for Dr. Thomas; after expressing my fears lest his Lord- 
ship should get worse, he desired me to consult the doctors, 
which I did, and was told there was no occasion for call- 
ing in any n, as they hoped all would be well in a 
few days. Here I si remark, that his Lordship re- 
peatedly said, in the course of the day, he was sure the 
doctors did not understand his disease; to which I an- 
swered, * Then, my Lord, have other advice by all means.” 
* They tell me,’ said his toe ‘that it is only a 
common cold, which you know I have had a thousand 
times.’ * I am sure, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ that you neves 
bad reg of 0 enc ape a asf sadenlt on I wpe had,’ 
was ship’s answer. my supplications 
that Dr. Thomas should be sent for on the -15th, and was 
ain assured that my master would be better in two or 
three days. After these confident assurances, I did not 
renew my entreaties until it was too late. With respect 
to the medicines that were given to my master, I could 
not persuade ee that those of a strong purgative nature 
were the best adapted for his complaint, concluding that, 
as he had nothing on his stomach, the only effect would be 
to create pain ; indeed this must have been the case with 
a person in perfect health. The whole nourishment taken 
by my master for the last eight days consisted of a small 
quantity of broth at two or three di t times, and two 
oo ul of arrowroot on the 18th, the day before his 
eath. The first time I heard of there being intention of 
bleeding his Lordship was on the 15th, when it was pro- 
posed by Dr. Bruno, but objected to, at first, by my master, 
who asked Mr. Millingen if there was any great reason for 
taking blood: the latter replied that it might be of service ; 
but added, that it could be deferred until the next day. 
And ee ee my master was bled in the right arm on 
the evening of the 16th, and a pound of blood was taken. 
I observed, at the time, that it had a most inflamed appear- 
ance. Dr. Bruno now ree to say that he had mips wee f 
urged my master to be bled, but that he always re 
A long dispute now arose about the time that had been lost, 
and the necessity of sending for medical assistance to 
Zante, upon which I was informed, for the first time, that 
it would be of nouse, asmy master would be better or no 
more, before the arrival of Dr. Thomas. His Lordship 


continued to get worse; but Dr. Bruno said hethought let- . 


ting blood again would save his life; and I lost no time in 
telling my master how necessary it was to cpnophy with the 
doctor’s wishes. To this he replied by saying, he feared 
they knew nothing about his disorder; and then, stretching 
out his arm, said, * Here, take my arm, and do whatever 
you like.” His Lordship continued to get weaker: On the 
17th he was bled twice, in the morning and at two o’clock 
in the afternoon; the bleeding at both times was followed 
by fainting fits, and he would have fallen down more than 
once had ¥ not caught him in my arms. In order to ~ 
vent such an accident, I took care not to let his Lordshi 

stir without supporting him. On this day me master sai 

to me twice-* I cannot sleep, and you well know I have 
not been able. to sleep for more than a week. I know,’ 
added his Lordship, ‘that a man can be only a certain 
time without sleep, and then he must go mad without any 
one being able to save him, and I would ten times sooner 
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it is now too late—can it be possible you have not under- 











soot myself than be mad, for I am not afraid of dying, 
I am more fit to die than people think.’ I do not, however, 
believe that his Lordship had any apprehension of his fate 
till the day after, the 18th, when he said ‘I fear you and 
Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly night and day.°— 
I answered, ‘ We shall never leave your Lordship till you 
are better.” As my master had a slight fit of delirium on 
the 16th, I took care to remove the pistols and stiletto, 
which had hitherto been kept at his bedside, in the night. 
On the 18th his Lordship addressed me frequently, and 
seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his medical trent. 
ment. I then said, * Do allow me to send for Dr. Thomas;’ 
to which he answered,‘ Do so, but be quick. I am 
only sorry I did not let you do so before, as Fam sure they 
have mistaken my disease ; write yourself, for I know he 
would not like to see other doctors here.’ I did not lose a 
movment in obeying ~! master’s orders, and on informing 
Dr. Bruno and Mr. Millingen of it, they said it was very 
right, as they now began to be aftaid themselves. On re- 
turning to my master’s room, his first words were, ‘ Have 
you sent?’ ‘I have, my Lord,’ was my answer: upon 
which he said, * You have done right, for I should like to 
know what is the matter with me.’ Although his Lordshi 
did not appear to think his dissolution was so near, 
could perceive he was getting weaker every hour, and he 
even began to have occasional! fits of delirium. He after- 
wards said, ‘ I now begin to think I am seriously ill, and 
in case I should be taken off suddenly, { wish to give you 
several directions, which I hope you will be particular in 
seeing executed.” I answe I would, in case such an 
event came to pass; but eupecneed a hope that he would 
live many years, to execute them much better himself then 
I could. To this my master replied, ‘ No; it is now 
nearly over ;’ and then added, ** I must tell yow all with- 
out losing a montenf.’ I then said, ‘ Shall I go, my Lord, 
and fetch pen, ink, and paper?’ .©Oh, my God, no,— 
you will lose too much time, and I have it not to spare, for 
my time is now short,’ said his Lordship; and immedi- 
ately after, ‘ Now pay attention.’ His Lordship com- 
menced by saying, ‘ You will be provided for.’ I begged 
him, however, to proceed with things of more consequence : 
he then continued, ‘Oh, my poor dear child! my dear 
Ada! my God, could I but have seen her ' give her my 
blessing—and my dear sister Augusta, and her children ; 
and you will go to Lady Byron, and say———tell her every 
thing—you are friends with her.’ His Lordship appeared 
to be greatly affected at this moment. Here my master’s 
voice failed him ; so that I could only catch a word at ine 
tervals, but he kept muttering something very seriously 
for some time, and would often raise his voice and say, 
* Fletcher, now if you do not exccute every order which I 
have given you, I will torment you hereafter, if possible.’ 
Here I told his Lordship, in a state of the greatest per- 
plexity, that I had not understood a word of what he said ; 
to which he replicd, "Oh, my God! then all is lost! for 


stood me ?? *No, my Lord,’ said I, ‘but I pray you 
try and inform:me once more.’ ‘How can I ?° rejoined 
my master; ‘it is now too late, and all is over.’ I said, 
*Not our will, but God’s be done; and he answered, 
‘Yes, not mine be done; but I will try ——. His 
Lordship did indeéd make several efforts to speak, but 
cuvuld only repeat two or three words at a time; such as, 
“My wife! my child! my sister! you know all—you 
must say all—you know my wishes ;"—the rest was quite 
unintelligible. A ‘consultation was now held (about noon), 
when it was determined to administer some Peruvian bark 
and wine. My master had now been nine days without 
any eustenance whatever, except what I have already men- 
tioned. With the exception of a few words, which can 
only interest those to whom they were addressed, and 
which, if required, I shall communicate to themsclves,. it 
was im esible to understand any thing his Lordship said 
after taking the bark. He expressed a wish to sleep. I 
at one time asked whether J should call Mr. Parry? To 
which he replied, * Yes, you may call him.’ Mr. Parry 
desired him to compose himself. He shed tears, and ap- 
parently sank into a slumber. Mr. Parry went away, ex- 
pecting to find him refreshed on his return, but it was the 
commencement of the lethargy preceding his death. The 
last words I heard my master utter were at six o’clock on 
the evening of the 18th, when he éaid, ‘I must sleep now;’ 
upon which he laid down, never to rise again! for he did 
not move hand or foot during the following twenty-four 
hours. His Lordship appeared, however, to bein a state 
of suffocation at intervals, and had a frequent rattling in 
the throat; on these occasions, I called Tita to assist me 
in raising his head, and I thought he seemed to get quite 
stiff. The rattling and choking in the-throat took place 
every half hour; and we continued to raise his head when- 
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them, butwithout showing any symptom of pain, or moving 
hand or foot. ‘Oh, my God!" I exclaimed, ‘I fear his 
Lordship is gone!’ The doctors then felt his pulse, and 
said, * You are right—he is gone.’” 
sAatural History. 
Na tural Curiosity.—The fish-pond at Logan or Nessock 
formed in 1800, and repeopled since by many successive 
generations of cod, is neither more nor less than an artifi- 
cial basin of salt-water, thirty feet deep by 160 in circum. 
ference, reckoning from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The area within is wholly hewn from the solid rock, and 
communicates with the sea by one of those fissures, or na- 
tural t so 1 on bold and precipitous coasts. 
Attached to the pond is a neat Gothic cottage, for the ac- 
commodation of the fisherman ; and round the rock is sur- 
mounted by a substantial stone wall, at least 300‘fcct in 
circumference. In every state of the wind or tide, in win- 
ter as well as summer, when not a single boat dare ven- 
ture to sea, the proprietor (Col. M*Dowall) can command 
a supply of the finest fish, and study, at his leisure, the 
instincts and habits of the ‘*finny nations.” From the 
inner or back-door of the lodge, a winding stair-way con- 
ducts you to the usual halting place, a Jarge flat stone, 
projecting into the water, and commanding a view of every 
part of the aquatic prison. When the tide is out, this 
stone is left completely dry: and here a stranger perceives 
with surprise a hundred mouths simultaneously opened to 
t his arrival. Fishes, in fact, hear as well as sce; and, 
e moment the fisherman crosses his threshold,” the pond 
is agitated by the action of some hundred fins, and other- 
wise thrown into a state of perfect anarchy and confusion. 
Darting from this, that, and the other corner, the whole 
population move, as it were, to a common centre, elevate 
their snouts, lash their tails, and jostle one another with 
such violence, that, on a first view, they actually seem to 
be menacing an attack on the poor fisherman, in place of 
the creel full of limvets he carries. Many of the fishes are 
so-tame that they will feed greedily from the hand, and 
bite your fingers into the bargain, if you are foolish 
enough to let them; while others, again, are so shy, that 
the fisherman discourses of their different tempers, as a 
thing quite as palpable as the gills they breathe or the fins 
they move by. One gigantic cod, which seems to answer 
to the name of Tom, and may be well described as the 
patriarch of the pond, very forcibly arrests attention. 
This unfortunate, who passed his’ youth in the open sea, 
was taken prisoner at the age of five, and has since so- 
journed at Port’ Nessock for the long period of twelve 
years, during all which time he has gradually increased in 
bulk and weight. He is now, however, so wholly blind, 
from age or disease, that he has no chance whatever in the 
general scramble. The fisherman, however, is very kind 
to him ; and it is really affecting, as well as curious, to see 
the huge animal raise himself in the water, and then, 
resting his head on the flat stone, allow it to be gently 
patted or stroked, gaping all the while, to implore that 
food whieh he has no other means of obtaining.—As the 
enumeration of even domesticated fishes formed no part of 
the census for Wigtownshire, in 1821, it might be difficult 
to ascertain the exact population of the pond; but, judg- 
ing from the eye, I am inclined to rate it at several hun- 
dreds. Cod appears to be the prevailing species ; but there 
ate also blochin or glassin, haddocks, flounders, and va- 
rious other kinds. The flooks, however, which live on 
worms and other insects, shun the light, by burrowing in 
the sand at the bottom, and never ascend to the top in 
uest of food. Salmon, which, at o eprianes rr mt visit 
the highest rivers, could not, of course, obey their instincts 
here; and, accordingly, there is only one specimen of this 
favourite fish in the pond at present. Still, however, he is 
one among a hundred; for, as the fisherman remarked 
*‘ he is far soupler than ony o’ the rest;” and, by virtue 
of this one quality, chases, bites, and otherwise annoys a 
whole battalion of gigantic cod, that have only, one would 
think, to open their mouths and swallow him.—To supply 
them with food is an important part of the fisherman’s 
duty ; and, with this view, he must ply the net and heave 
the line during two or three days of every week. Sand- 
zels, broken crabs, and limpets, form the staple articles in 
the process of baiting, the former of which are given raw, 
while the latter must be slightly scalded, in order to dis- 
éngage them from the shell. To keep up the stock of 
these canibals, particularly when the pond appears to be 
getting thin, from the contributions levied on it by the 
cook at Loyan, is an ther duty of some importance, though 
not nearly so laborious as the former. As a set-off, there- 














notice the trouble of catching and feeding them ; but, after 
the original outlay, the expense thus incurred cannot be 
very considerable: and the fisherman is of opinion that a 
pond erected in the neighbourhood of London, or any 
other large city, would, in the end, become a profitable 
concern, both from the superior richness of the fish fed in 
it, and the scarcity of the commodity during certain cold 
tempestuous seasons. —Dum/ries Courier. 
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Vorrespondence. 
THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


TO THE EDiTOR 

Srr,—When any body of men is attacked, however 
groundless the charges brought against that body may 
appear to its several members, and though they may be 
well convinced that the prevailing opinion of the public 
is completely in their favour, still it becomes the duty of 
every iadividual in it to repel the charges, lest their silent 
contempt be taken for a tacit acknowledgment of guilt. 

Mr. Hamilton affects a great deal of respect for ** the 
private worth, the unassuming harmless integrity of the 
great body of teachers,” (words, which, by-the-bye, he 
must think not very applicable to schoolmasters,).and then 
brings forward the sweeping accusations—that none of 
them teach; but that ** they are receiving money for the 
communication of instruction and not communicating it.” 
But he knows perfectly well, when Sancho Panza got a 
blanketing, the higher he was tossed, he had the farther 
to fall; and that it isa common method for a vicfdrious 
general to extol the steady bravery of his vanquished 
enemy, in order that his own skill in military tactics may 
be the more evident. 

Mr. Hamilton’ says, ** he believes he has proved that ° 
nothing is tanght, and very little is, or can be, learned at 
schools.” It is true, he has often asserted this; but I have 
never scen nor heard him prove it. Indeed, I think it 
will require very little logic to prove the contrary. Now, 
as he ** has a class formed, not only for every languoge, 
art, and science, but for every diversity of previous ac. 
quirement in that art and science,” we shall begin with 
the A, B, C, in our own language, as Chinese and the 
Traité de Mécanique Céleste are said to be rather abstruse 
subjects. But when J am convinced that the Hamiltonian 
system is a good one, I shall, likely, join his classes for 
these branches.—JIow is it possible that a child can learn 
the alphabet, by being at an old woman’s school, if she 
do not teach him? It cannot be by her ordering him 
to learn, as he does not know the sound of one letter from 
another until he is taught; ergo, old women teach. It 
is well known to every person acquainted with grammar, 
that a boy may leara every grammatical definition and 
rule in the language, and yet not be able to distinguish 
one part of speech from another unless he be taught. 
That there may be teachers who follow this method is 
very probable, and to such Mr. Hamilton's charges would, 
no doubt, be applicable. But thousands in Liverpool can 
attest, that this, at least, is not the case in all schools. 
For it is a fact, which the most sceptical cannot pretend to 
doubt, that there are many school-boys who can parse. 
I might ask how a boy learns to hold his pen in a proper 
manner, or form his letters correctly, or state a question 
in the Rule of Three, or give the same combination of 
letters, in French, a sound so different from what he 
does in English, or construe a Latin sentence, unlevs 
his master teach him? Many other proofs might be 
brought forward to show, that those who call themselves 
teachers do actually teach. But I believe nobody re- 
quires such proof but Mr. Hamilton, and he will not, 
likely, be easily convinced: ‘* the personal experience 
of every individual” will tell him that many teachers 
discharge their duty faithfully, skilfully, and conscien. 
tiously, When Mr. Hamilton appeals to an audience, 
or to the public, by means of the press, to say whether or 
not they have been taught at school, does he imagine, be- 








ever the fiit came on, till six o’clock in the evening of the 
19th, when I saw my master open his eyes and then shut | 


fore, to the greui adventage of possessing fish of a superior 
richness, at all seasons of the most stormy year, we must 


cause they do not answer him in one voice, that they have, 
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that they are not well enough convinced that they were so,? | number, not expressed, but understood, governs the verb 
At his lecture in the Music-hall bis audience sat with more | in this instance, g.d. the result of the quarrels of lovers 


silent attention, when he was making his bold and un- 
warranted assertions, than I have good reason to believe he 
has seen other audiences do; it would have been doing 
him more injustice than I believe a Liverpool audience ca- 
pable of, not to have given him a hearing, or to have acted 
otherwise than they did. But was there no expression of 
attitude or countenance to fill up the chasm ? was the eye 
sflent? did he narrowly look? he looks only at the Ha- 
niltonian system. 

Mr. Hamilton says, ** no man has yet come forward to 
assure us that he has been taught; all acknowledge that 
they owe what they know to their own effurts, to their own 
genius, to their own diligence!!" I have not such a high 
opinion of myself. I am no self-taught genius. I did not 
learn without the assistance of my master. I likewise 
flatter myself that T teach my own pupils, though I do 
not pretend to show thei a royal road to learning. I also 
ficely confess, that I often advise, and sometimes order 
them to learn; they have always something to get by 
Mart; they have tasks set every day: nor do J understand 
how any system eun be a good one when this is not donc. 
‘Liuis is one of my principal objections to the Hamiltonian 
system: nor could I discover from any thing Mr. Hamil- 
tun suid upon it, in his lecture, that it was adapted for 
giving more than a smattering of French. It is an easy 
niatter to teach a young man to translate the Gospel of St. 
John. It is remarkable for its simplicity of diction. The 
language of it is familiar to every one who has received a 
Caristian education; and as soon as @ person gets the 
meaning of two or three words in a verse, his knowledge 
of the phrascology in English, leads him to the significa- 
toroef the rest. I think it would be ,easy t» find a man, 
who never received a lesson in French, that could trans. 
late the whole book. But I shall venture to say, there 
never was a man in existence that learned to speak it flu- 
ently, or even write it carrectly, in ** furty-cight lessons”; 
though it is my opinion, any one who has ‘* studicd it 
three, four, or five years,” under the worst system that 
ever was tried, **and yet is ready to acknowledge that he 
knows litile of it,” nrvust be a great dunce. But there is 
another circumstance which leads me to form an unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Hamiltonian system. I lived in 
New York, when Mr. Hamilton began to teach French, 
upon this system, there, I think above six years ago, and 
witnessed its rise, fall, and final extinction in that city. 
When he removed his establishment from New York, 
there was a clear field for the exertions of any who ap- 
proved of it, to teach upon the same plan. But though 
Jonathan 1s neither dull in comprehending, nor slow 
in attempting any thing that he thinks will turn to 
his advautage, not one individual there, nor, indeed, 
in any of the places in the United States, where he at- 
tempted it, that ever I heard of, followed this system. 
We hear of the Lancasterian system, the Pestalozzi sys- 
tein, Bell's system, and who knows how many other 
systems; but not a word of the Hamiltonian, though it 
has been in operation at least six years, except where Mr. 
Hamilton makes his appearance. Such a ** broad-day 
uct” as this ought to make him a lide more modest in 
outraging the common sense of mankind, and running 
down the methods of others.—I am, &c. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 


1, Bold-place, August 25, 1824 
pd 
GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 
= 
PO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Observing by a note of one of your Kaleidoscopic 


correspondents, that a half dozen of wine is pending upon , 


whether there is a violation of grammar in the sentence,— 
**¢he quarrels of lovers is the renewing of love.” I think 
it may be assumed, that a substantive in the singular 





is the renewing of love.—Your’s, &c. 
PHILO ABSTEMIOUS. 
Perhaps you will state when and were the half dozen is 
to be pushed about. 








Cipmnasta. 





NO. VIII. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—The feat I am about to introduce to your notice 
was always a great favourite with me; perhaps, amongst 
other reasons, because its ra/ionale baffles my comprehen- 
sion. Indeed, I never could meet with any person who 
could clearly explain the principle upon which the thing 
is done ;—it appears at variance with all the known laws 
ot’ projectiles, as I shall point out after I have described 
the problem to be performed. 

In the first instance, you must stand upright, with the 
feet brought nearly together; then place upon the upper 
part of the right foot, between the instep and the toe, a 
sinall book,* or any other suitable thing which may be 
at hand; then, raising the right foot from the ground, 
swing it gradually backwards and forwards until you are 
in the position of the figure (which is supposed to be as 
far as you can stretch backwards) yuu must throw the 
book or other matter from your foot in such a way that 
it shall pass directly over your head, and fall immediately 
before you. 

Independently of the difficulty of getting the book, &c. 
to pass from your foot over your head, there are two minor 
difficulties to overcome. In the first place you must be 
able to balance yourself very steadily on one leg, whilst 
your body is inciined forwards ; and in the next place you 
must contrive to prevent the bouk, &c. from slipping off 
your foot as it moves backwards and forwards. In order 
to acquire steadiness, whilst on one leg, it is advisable in 
practising the trick, to place a chair at your left huud, by 
which you may hold, until you are enabled to dispense 
with it; and to acquire facility in keeping the book, 
&e. attached to the fout, you may wrap twine, a piece of 
leather, or a lite brown paper round the book, or other 
thing to be thrown over the head, in order to render it less 
liable to slip off the foot; as the smooth leather of the 
bovk, if bound, makes it very difficult to retain it in is 
place, during the backward and forward swing of the foot. 

There is one caution which it is necessary tu give in the 
performance of this trick; without attention to which, it 
cannot be performed :—this is, to swing your foot back- 
ward and forward slowly and regularly like a pendulum. 
Unless this be particularly attended to, you will never 
succeed in the trick. If I were disposed to write learnedly, 
luke certain gentlemen I have in my mind’s eye, I should 
say, ** the oscillations of the foot ought to be isochronal, 





® I have mentioned a small book here because it is gene- 
rally at hand; but I recollect, that, when I was young and 
frolicksome, I could easily have thrown a piece of bread over 
my head, in this manner, and caught it in my mouth. The 





thing to be thrown over the head ought not, however, to 
be too wd I have many times projected a very bulky | 
quarto voluime several yards over my head. 


It may, on the first glance, be thought, that this trick 
is performed by some turn of the foot ; but this is not the 
case, as the foot, at the very moment of throwing off the 
book, &c., retains the position described in the figure. 

Having now described what is to be done, and the man- 
ner of accomplishing it, I shall briefly explain what I 
meant in the commencement of my letter, about the diffi- 
culty of comprehending the rationale of this feat. 

It is a law of projectiles, that if any body, a stone 
for instance, made to move in a circle, (by means of 3 
string held in the hand,) be suffered to go at liberty, 
it will not retain the circular motion for an instant, but 
fly off in a right line, or a tangent to the circle. 

Now the book, &c. immediately before it is thrown 
over the head, has been moving in a circular direction, and 
ought, therefore, on its release, to fly off in a right line 
or tangent; and, if it does so, it appears unaccountable 
that it should pass over the head, as a person would ima- 
gine it would be thrown behind him and not before him. 
In the figure, the foot is thrown as far back as practicable; 
and it does appear actually impossible, that any thing, 
quitting the upper part of the foot in that position, can 
pass over the head; yet so it is, and I leave the explana- 
tion to others; as, for the present, I profess to write on 
gymnasia, not philosophy.—Yours, &c. ts 


Eo Correspondents. 


BrisToLt CoRRESPONDENTS.—-We trust S. 7. willexcuse the free- 
dom we have used in giving publicity to a letter intended 
for private inspection only. The fact is, that we deemed 
the lines a very good introduction to the good people of Bris. 
tol, with whom we hope shortly to be better aequainted. 











Tas NuT-SHELL.—A correspondent observes that the story 
under this name {is to be found in a work called the Gleaner ; 
and we do not doubtit. The works of Meissner are very po- 
pular; and this, it seems, has been translated among the 
rest: but what then? That the translation of L’J/an is 
original we can vouch; and we are assured that he has seen 
no English version. We will go further, and wager any 
trifle that L’fan's translation is better than the other. 
He translates con amore; and there is a vigour and origina- 
lity in his English style which few foreigners ever attain. 
When this gentleman meets with a book in his own lan- 
guage, with a translation of which he intends to favour us, 
there i. no necessity to examine all the book-catalogues and 
Reviews to ascertain whether any one has preceded him in 
the task. He simply inquires has any translation of the 

. work appeared in the Kaleidoscope. 


We have just been favoured with the communications of S. 7. 
A Sutton correspondent—Eleanor—Perambutator—and $. A. 


A Subscriber, end the letter of Dr. Timothy Twist.—We regret 
that the latter did not reach us in time for our present pub- 
lication, because it contains some excellent points. It will 
be equally applicable, however, next week. What could put it 
into Timothy's head that we dare not publish his philipp'c. He 
cannot have perused some of our recent notices to corres- 
pondents on the subject. Hn passant, why does the Doctor 
spell so badly? , 


The Negroe’s Epitaph in our next. 











New Sonoe.—We could not prepare the music of Mr. 7’s song 
in time for this week’s publication; and must therefore 
postone it until next week. 





INDEx To our Fourtu Votums.—In reply to numerous inqui 
ries we repeat that the Index and Title-page te our last vo- 
lume may be had gratis of any of the Agents for the Kalei- 
doscope. 





Tug Bevuman’s O Yus! O Yes!—aA correspondent inquires 
what is the origin of the O Yes! still exclaimed by our bell- 
men in some parts of the kingdom, as a substitute, for the 
bell. In reply to this query we can state, we trust, to gur 
correspondent’s entire satisfaction, that the phrase is of 
French derivation. Oyez is the imperative mood of the 
verb ouir, tohear. Oyes! O yes! therefore signified hear! 
hear! y 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUEsDay, by E, 
Smiru and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpocl. 
(& For the list of Couutry Agents, see the top of the first 
page of — Kaleidoscope, inserted the first Tuesday in 
each month. 
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